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the manuscript, and with the exception noted as to b or 1 in lado, it is correct. 
The statement is readily seen to refer to the distance from one side of the 
canyon's brink to the other in an air line and it has no reference to depth. The 
distance is actually from 9 to 12 miles. This distortion has been due to care- 
less reading. In Winship's Monograph (14th Ann. Rept. Bur. Am. Eth., Part 
II, p. 429) the Spanish of this passage is accurately given, with the exception of 
the b or 1 as noted above (he gives bado), but when he comes to translate he 
follows the time-honored mistake, giving the phrase as Mr. James quotes it, and 
referring in a foot-note to the French translation of Ternaux-Compans, as if 
that writer's error made the case any better. This reads: "Les bords sont 
tellement eleves qu'ils croyaient etre a trois ou quatre lieues en Pair" (the 
banks were so high they seemed to be three or four leagues in the air). [Voy- 
age de Cibola, p. 62, Vol. IX, T-C, Voy. & Rel., Bertrand, 1838 ed.] There is 
no reason to suppose that this author had any other source than that now in the 
Lenox, a MS. copy, 1596, of Castaneda's original, which has never been re- 
ported. This error, perhaps, is of small consequence, but we have gone into 
the subject here in order to stop its career, in the belief that every error is per- 
nicious. Mr. James, of course, is in no way to blame, as he quoted what he 
believed to be authority. 

As to the canyon itself, Mr. James speaks largely from actual experience, 
having "knocked about" the region a great deal. He was one of the first to 
give any extended description of the Havasupais who live in the depths of the 
Havasu tributary canyon, of which he gives an account in this volume. 

The New North. Being some Account of a Woman's Journey through Canada 
to the Arctic. By Agnes Deans Cameron, xix and 398 pp., many photo- 
engravings and route map. D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1910. 
Miss Cameron travelled through Canada, some thousands of miles, from 
Manitoba to the Arctic Ocean at the Mackenzie Delta. She has written a de- 
lightful travel book whose special value lies in its descriptions of develop- 
ment work north of Edmonton. Her photographs of this northern region are 
among the finest yet assembled and, with her graphic letterpress, they give a 
clear idea of the routes, settlements, white residents, Indians, Eskimos, trading 
posts and the bit of farming that has found lodgment in the Peace Valley, 400 
miles north of Edmonton, where wheat, oats, barley and vegetables are reliable 
crops. Among many novelties, she shows the salt beds of Athabasca and the 
efforts to open the petroleum field in the same region. The book is well worth 
reading. 

Our Search for a 'Wilderness. An Account of Two Ornithological Ex- 
peditions to Venezuela and to British Guiana. By Mary Blair Beebe and 
C. William Beebe, Curator of Ornithology in the New York Zoological 
Park, etc. Illustrated with Photographs from Life, taken by the Authors. 
xix and 408 pp., maps showing routes, and index. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1910. $2.75. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the authors of this volume have received 
pleasure, as well as conferred it, by their studies of the fauna of a portion of 
South America which is somewhat remote from all frequented routes of travel 
though it lies rather near to the southern boundaries of our country; that they 
were powerfully attracted by "the thought of that vast continent [South 
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America], as yet almost untouched by real scientific research," and have tasted 
"the supreme joy of learning, or discovering." In explanation of the not wholly 
obvious meaning of the title, it may be said that the wilderness sought by these 
authors was one which could be truthfully called an untrodden region — jungles 
untouched by ax or fire (as they express it), where guns have not replaced bows 
and arrows; where the creatures of the wilderness are tame through un- 
familiarity with human beings. 

Their first expedition, in 1908, developed in quite novel fashion the latent 
interest of mangrove forests in the northern part of the Orinoco delta. Leaving 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, in a Venezuelan sloop, they cruised among the streams 
north of that great delta and explored the country around La Brea, the Vene- 
zuelan Pitch Lake. Their second "search" was conducted under decidedly 
favorable conditions, in the forest, river, and savanna regions of British 
Guiana. Both trips, they assure us, were successful ; for the regions they 
explored were wilderness wonderlands, — "full of beauty, abounding in the 
romance which ever enhances wild creatures and wild men, and they were 
part of the great zoological 'dark continent" which we hope to devote our lives 
to studying." Especially interesting descriptive passages are those which 
relate to protective coloration (pages 17, 18, 341, etc.), the dancing crabs (page 
16), and the hunting-ants. Here is a paragraph taken from the account of the 
last-mentioned marauding army: 

"We dropped five big black ants into the midst of the marauders, and wit- 
nessed a combat as thrilling as the contest between the Greeks and Persians. 
Four of the insects alighted on a small rounded stone over which three hunting- 
ants were scurrying. Without hesitation the black giants fell upon the brown 
warriors and tore them limb from limb, with the loss of only half a leg. This 
is not a very serious handicap when one has five and a half robust limbs left! 
The fifth big fellow dropped upon a mass of ants piled like football-players 
upon a struggling scorpion, whose sting was lashing the air in vain. The big 
ant started another ripple upon this pool of death, which soon smoothed away, 
leaving no recognizable trace of him. But the quartet of big-jawed fellows on 
their rock citadel fought successfully and well. No ant which crept to the top 
ever lived to return for help. The four flew at him like wolves and bit him 
to death. Soon a ring of hunting-ants formed around the stone, all motionless . 
except for a frantic twiddling of antennae. They were apparently excited by 
the smell of the blood of their dead fellows, and only rarely did one venture 
now and then to scale the summit. When we left, two hours afterward, the 
army had passed, and left the stone and its four doughty defenders, who showed 
no immediate intention of leaving their fortress." Marrion Wilcox. 

AFRICA 

Geological and Archaeological Notes on Orangia. By J. P. John- 
son, iii and 102 pp., 40 illustrations, bibliography and index. Small 4to. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London, 1910. 
A condensed survey of the geology and archaeology of the Orange River 
Colony, South Africa. Mr. Johnson's work both as a geologist and an archaeol- 
ogist in this part of Africa is well known. In this volume he gives a geograph- 
ical description of the colony, four chapters on the geology, diamond mines and 
physiography, three on archaeology, with drawings of petroglyphs and rock 



